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THE ACCUSATIVE "A" 

The use of the preposition a (from ad) before nouns and pro- 
nouns in the accusative case is one of the interesting phenomena of 
Romance speech. In the following article this use of a is treated 
(I) in respect of its origin and function, and (II) with regard to 
its geographical distribution. 

I. 
"The preposition a seems to have as its function to express more 
forcefully with regard to a living being capable of a certain action 
the fact that the living being is the object of the action and not the 
agent. It is not easy to explain why this prepositional accusative 
has not been developed in the -other languages . . ." 1 

"In Spanish the direct object is introduced by a when it denotes 
a living being, or rather, Spanish separates grammatically the cate- 
gories of animate and inanimate beings in that the conceptions ap- 
pertaining to the former are considered active while the latter are 
considered as being acted on. 

"If the meaning of the verb is such that it always or usually 
refers to living beings, a is retained when occasionally there is an in- 
animate object . . . : llaman al oro vil metal; las aves saludan a la 
aurora. . . . This is of great importance for many verbs. Thus 
perder means 'lose' . . . and also 'ruin.' 

"In other cases both methods of expression are used with one 
and the same verb if it can refer equally to animate and inanimate 
beings : abandone su tierra, su casa y a sus padres (Caballero, Cuen- 
tos, 7) . . . 

"Some freedom in the use of a is explained by the fact that the 
preposition appears where the meaning neither of the verb nor of 
the noun, but rather a certain need of clearness, requires its use: 
unos anteojos que hacen parecer oro al cobre y a la pobreza riqueza 
(D. Quij. II, 19). 

"On the other hand a is naturally omitted in cases such as: 
. . . antepongo el Ariosto al Tasso." 2 



1 Diez, Grammaire des langues romanes, translated by Alfred Morel- 
Fatio and Gaston Paris, Paris, 1876. Ill, 92. 

2 Meyer-Liibke, Grammatik der Romanischcn Sprachen, Leipzig, 1899, 
III, 371-2. 
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After pointing out that Old Spanish hesitated in the use of a 
before the direct object, Brauns says: ". . . in Spanish a time came 
when ... it was apparently necessary that there should be an un- 
mistakable indication that a living being, which otherwise would 
have seemed to be the agent, was the object of the action. The per- 
sonal object then, by means of the preposition a, received a distin- 
guishing mark. With the names of things the old method 3 of ex- 
pressing the object" (without a) "sufficed as a rule, although here 
also the preposition a was employed when these words were used in 
a more personal sense." 4 

"The preposition a is often placed before the accusative . . . and 
then it denotes personality and definiteness. . . . Nothing is more 
personal and definite than the proper names of persons, that is, of 
rational beings ; they all take the preposition in the accusative : he 
leido a Virgilio ... 

"The names of things do not usually take the preposition, how- 
ever definite they may be : cultiva sus haciendas. 

"Things that are personified take the preposition a when they are 
definite . . . : llamar a la muerte, saludar las aves a la aurora . . . 

"When it is necessary to distinguish the accusative from another 
object formed by the preposition a, we can and even must omit a in 
the accusative . . . : presentaron la cautiva Zenobia al vencedor; 
prefiero Cadiz a Sevilla." 5 

In the accusative "the preposition a was introduced by analogy 
with the dative. Thus the personal object characterized by the prep- 
osition was distinguished from the object denoting things." 6 

After stating above the opinions of scholars such as Diez, Meyer- 
Liibke, and others, I venture to express some of my own, although 
I have little to offer that is new. 

In Spanish the word order is so flexible that in affirmative sen- 
tences the subject often follows the verb and the object may pre- 
cede the verb. If the subject is a human being (a potential agent) 

3 Diez, op. cit, III, 91, footnote, says that in the old documents a before 
the accusative is not found prior to the eleventh century and he cites : ad 
ilia una matabit (a la una mato); de'eepit ad suo germano (engano a su 
hermano), both of the first half of that century. 

4 Brauns, Vber den prapositionalen Accusativ im Spanischen, Hamburg, 
1909, II, 68. This work is reviewed by S. Grafenberg, in Archiv fur das 
Studium der neueren Sprachen mid Literaturen, 1909, 4S0-1. 

5 Bello-Cuervo, Gramdtica de la lengua castellana, Paris. 1918, 233-3S. 

6 Hanssen, Gramatica historica de la lengua castellana, Halle, 1913, 296. 
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and the object an inanimate thing, the word order does not greatly 
affect the meaning of the sentence, as the living being is naturally 
assumed to be the subject (or agent), as in este profesor ensena el 
idioma latin, or ensena el idioma latin este profesor, or ensena este 
profesor el idioma latin, etc. 

On the other hand if the object is a human being, or if both the 
subject and the object are inanimate things, the free word order in 
Spanish might well cause confusion. 

After the fall of the Latin case endings there may have been 
hesitancy in early Spanish between two methods of procedure: (1) 
to distinguish the subject of a verb from the object by putting the 
subject before, the object after, the verb, as French usually does 
today; or (2) to indicate the object, both direct and indirect, by the 
preposition a. In the language of the Poem of the Cid there is still 
some hesitancy in this use of a if we may trust the text of the sole 
manuscript extant. Thus: veremos vuestra mujer (210) ; vere a la 
mnjer (228) ; casastes sus hijas (2939) ; adujesen a sus hijas a Va- 
lencia (2840). 

Little by little the Spaniards fell into the habit of using regularly 
the preposition a as a tag to indicate the object of the verb, whenever 
there would be ambiguity without the preposition. This situation 
arises most frequently (1) when the object of the verb is a human 
being — a "person" ; but it arises also, and not infrequently, (2) when 
both the subject and the object are inanimate things. Thus: (1) 
Juan mato a Pedro, or a Pedro mato Juan or mato Juan a Pedro, etc. ; 
(2) el adjetivo modifica al nombre, or al nombre modifica el adjetivo, 
or modifica el adjetivo al nombre, etc. 

To sum up, the chief function of a in the accusative seemingly 
is to avoid ambiguity. As there might be ambiguity most often when 
the object of the verb is a potential agent — a person — the preposition 
is used oftenest with nouns that denote persons. This is true to such 
an extent that the popular mind has formed the habit of using a with 
an object noun that denotes a person or thing personified, even 
when the preposition is not needed to make the meaning clear, as in 
busco a mi padre (by analogy with busca a su padre). 

But this accusative a is not primarily a personal a: in its origin 
it is a tag to point out the object of the verb. It is used when it is 
needed — and, by extension, sometimes when it is not needed — and it 
seems to be another example of replacing with a preposition a Latin 
case ending. 
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It is interesting to observe how the presence of a in the accusa- 
tive as well as in the dative has brought confusion into the use of the 
personal pronouns. Thus le, originally a dative form, came into 
general use as a masculine accusative apparently at about the time 
when a in the accusative became standardized. Cervantes rarely 
used any other, and among careful modern writers Juan Valera used 
only le when referring to persons. In popular speech, to be sure, lo 
has held its own as the accusative form, and not a few writers use 
it freely. 

Similarly the use of la as a dative singular is not uncommon. Cer- 
vantes used it frequently, as do many modern writers. In the plural, 
les is sometimes used as an accusative — occasionally in the writings 
of Perez Galdos — and las occurs frequently as a dative. 

The confusion that once prevailed in the use of the preposition a 
in the accusative of nouns and pronouns — other than que, and the 
conjunctive personal pronouns — has not yet entirely disappeared in 
the use of these personal pronouns. 

II. 

Hanssen states that "the use of the preposition (a) is frequent 
in the Spanish of Turkey. There it is added even to names that de- 
note things." 7 

... In Portuguese "the use of this accusative is obligatory only 
when there might be ambiguity, thus: o marido a mulher ama, and 
vice versa ao marido a mulher ama . . . This accusative has ex- 
tended also to neighboring languages and even to distant dialects, 
namely, Catalan, Sardinian, and Sicilian. Examples: Catalan, feu 
la be guardar a ella a sos fills; Sardinian, saluda a Pedru; Sicilian, 
iu amu a diu." s 

". . . In addition to Spanish, a is found in Sicilian, Calabrian, 
Apulian, in the Abruzzi and in Rome, e. g. : Sicilian, . . . I'aviti vistu 
a me frati; Calabrian, . . . Kyama a Maria; Abruzzi, a tte te piglia; 
Roman, sentiteme a we. . . ." 9 

Meyer-Liibke states (p. 373) that a before the accusative is used 
in Portuguese chiefly before pronoun objects, as in venca o sogro a ti 
e o genro a este. And he adds : "We have a geographical continuity" 



' Federico Hanssen, Gramdtica hist\6rica de la lengua castellana, Halle, 
Niemeyer, 1913, 297. 

"Diez, op. cit., Ill, 92. 

9 Meyer-Lubke, op. cit.. Ill, 371-3. 
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(in the use of a in the accusative) "from the southeast of Italy to 
the western limits of Roman speech." 

Meyer-Lubke 10 affirms also: "In Roumanian pre from Latin per 
corresponds to the Spanish a. The conception is the same : the 'form 
of ipterest' " (dative) "takes the place of the simple object" (accusa- 
tive). But Kalepky 11 (p. 359, footnote) rejoins: "If this refers not 
only to the use of the personal accusative but . . . also indicates 
similarity in meaning, this assertion should be considered bold. Be- 
tween . . . the a and pe (pre) there is indeed a very considerable dif- 
ference in meaning." 

In a pamphlet 12 published recently by Professor G. H. Grojean 
of the University of British Columbia one finds in the list of faults 
in the French of southern France a number of expressions that Pro- 
fessor Grojean classifies as Hispanisms. The first of these and the 
most important is the use of the preposition a before the direct object, 
as in : le voyez-vous? — A qui? Je vous embrasse a tons; il avait 
ete charge de venir dire a la democratie de X. I'estime en laquelle 
I' Administration la tenait, a elle d'abord et aussi a son venere maire. 
Professor Grojean tells us that these expressions are taken from a 
newspaper published at Ariege, and he adds that this Hispanism 
seems ineradicable. 

M. Stapfer, in the Preface, discusses this use of a as follows : 
"The most common fault in syntax is probably the use of the prep- 
osition a before a noun or a pronoun that is the direct object of a 
verb. ... In this strange idiom there is probably Spanish influence. 
... I have verified at Bordeaux, and not always among the illiterate, 
the frequent occurrence of this absurd syntactical construction. . . . 
It is at Bordeaux, unless it be at Agen, that M. Grojean has read 
. . . Je f embrasse ainsi qu'a maman. But it should be observed, in 
defense of southern France, that this manner of speech is not pe- 
culiar to this locality, since it has been noted by a writer at Brussels, 
M. Georges Rens (. . . G. O. d'Herve) in . . . Parlons bien (Brus- 
sels, 1913). There one reads these sentences collected, says the 
author, from Belgian conversation: Personne ne me plaint, a moi; je 



10 Op. cit., Ill, 373. 

11 Theodor Kalepky, Prapositionale Passivobjekte im Spanischen, Portu- 
gicsischen und Rumdnischen, in Zeitschrift fmr Romaniscke Philologie, 1913, 
XXXVII, 358-364. 

12 Respectons notre langue (with a preface by M. Paul Stapfer of the 
University of Bordeaux, France), San Francisco, 1919. 
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la suivais, a elle; on ne I' attendant pas, a lux; il nous regardait tou- 
jours, a nous. 

The quotations from Diez, Meyer-Lubke, and others, which are 
given above, bear evidence that the more or less frequent use of the 
preposition a before the direct object has been observed throughout 
the greater part of the territory occupied by the Romance languages. 
Its use is most widespread before disjunctive personal pronouns. 

In Spanish a occurs regularly before an object noun that denotes 
a definite person or a pronoun other than que or the conjunctive per- 
sonal pronouns, and it is not seldom used before the names of 
things. In the Spanish of Turkey, the use of a before object nouns 
that denote things seems to be common. 

In Portuguese the preposition is used whenever it is needed to 
avoid ambiguity. The same construction occurs in Catalan, but 
there it is used less often. 

In Italian territory — in Sardinia, Sicily, Calabria, Apulia, the 
Abruzzi, Rome — the use of a before the direct object has been ob- 
served. 

It has been noted also in southwestern France and in Belgium. 

Did this use of the preposition a have its origin in Spanish (Cas- 
tilian) and spread thence to other Romance speeches ? Portugal and 
Catalonia are in close proximity to Castile. A large part of Italy has 
been at times under Spanish political control and Spanish influence. 
Southwestern France is adjacent to Spain, and Flanders was once a 
Spanish province. 

Or did this use of a come into existence in a great part of the 
Romance territory, and at an early date, as a substitute for the ac- 
cusative endings, and finally obtain full recognition in Castile while 
it tended to disappear in other regions ? 

In France distinctive forms for the nominative and the accusa- 
tive survived through the twelfth century, and after their disappear- 
ance French adopted a word order which is much more rigid than 
that of Spanish. French, therefore, has not felt the need of the ac- 
cusative a, as have some other Romance dialects. The presence of a 
before the direct object in the speech of southwest France and of a 
part of Belgium may therefore be due to Spanish influence. But this 
remains a question, and it is one well worthy of further investigation. 

In Italian an accusative a would seem to be nearly as useful as 
in Spanish, but in the former language a has not obtained a firm 
foothold. 
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In Rumanian the somewhat similar use of pe {pre) in the accusa- 
tive may indicate another and distinct effort on the part of a Ro- 
mance language to find a substitute for the case endings of the Latin 
accusative. 

The whole subject offers a most interesting field for further ex- 
ploration. Let us hope that the field will be thoroughly explored in 
the near future. 

E. C. Hills 
Indiana University 



